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MORPHOLOGY OF THE CHINOOK VERB ' 

By JOHN R. SWANTON 

Introduction 

Dialects of the Chinook language were spoken along both 
banks of Columbia river from the Cascades to the sea, and for 
some distance up the Willamette. They are divided into two sets, 
Upper and Lower, the former embracing those " from the Cas- 
cades to Grey's Bay on the northern bank of the river and to 
a point a little above Astoria on the southern " ; the latter " the 
Clatsop dialect of the lower Columbia and the Chinook of Shoal- 
water Bay." These last are now practically extinct. 

Horatio Hale, philologist of the Wilkes expedition, 1838-42, 
made a slight study of this language, the results of which are con- 
tained in the section on " Ethnography and Philology," of the 
reports of that expedition, pages 562-564, as "6. The Tshinuk 
Family." It was based mainly on the Watlala dialect of Upper 
Chinook. In Vol. II of the Transactions of the American Ethno- 
logical Society, (pages xxiii-clxxxviii) this account was reprinted 



1 Thesis for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy accepted by the Committee of the 
Division of American Archeology and Ethnology of Harvard University. 
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under the title : " Hales Indians of North-west America and vocab- 
ularies of North America; with an introduction. By Albert 
Gallatin." Prof. Friedrich Miiller copied it again into his 
Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft, 1882, Vol. II, part 1, pages 
254-256, adding a few suggestions which were generally correct. 

In the summers of 1890 and 1891 Prof. Franz Boas, having 
learned that the dialects of Lower Chinook were almost extinct, 
succeeded in collecting a series of Chinook Texts, which were 
published by the Bureau of Ethnology in 1894. From studies of 
the language in these and the following years Professor Boas out- 
lined its grammar in " Notes on the Chinook Language," pub- 
lished in the American Anthropologist for January, 1893 (pp. 55- 
63). These " outlines," the printed texts, and the manuscript 
notes made by Professor Boas are the bases of the present study 
into the morphology of the verb. 

Explanations 

Figures appended to the examples given refer to the corre- 
sponding page and line in the published Chinook Texts ; thus, 
213.19 means that the preceding example will be found in line 
19, page 213. K. refers to the Katlamat notes, ex. after the page 
number (e. g., 213 ex.) indicates that the illustration was taken 
from notes on that page of Professor Boas' original note-books. 

Sounds in the words to which attention is desired are 
italicized. 

I. Phonetic Laws 

Phonetic changes play such an important part in Chinook that 
they will be the first subjects for consideration. The appended 
alphabet is taken from the Introduction to Professor Boas' 
Chinook Texts: 

a, e, i, o, u, have their continental sounds (short), 
a, e, i, o, u, long vowels. 
a, e, 1, o, u, obscure vowels. 
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*> e > '> °> "> vowels not articulated but indicated by the position of the 

mouth, 
a as in German Bar. 

a aw in law. 

6 o in German voll. 

e e in bell. 

separates vowels which do not form diphthongs, 
ai * in island. 

au ow in how. 

I as in English. 

II very long, slightly palatized by allowing a greater portion 

of the back of the tongue to touch the palate. 
i posterior palatal I j the tip of the tongue touches the alveoli 

of the lower jaw, the back of the tongue is pressed 

against the hard palate, sonans. 
l the same, short and exploded (surd ; Lepsius' / ). 

Li the same, with very great stress of explosion, 

q velar k. 

k English k. 

k' palatized k (Lepsius' k') almost ky. 

kX might be better defined as a posterior palatal k, between k 

and k\ 
x as ch in German Bach. 

X x pronounced at posterior border of hard palate, 

x' palatal x as in German ich. 

s, c, are evidently the same sound and might be written s' or c', 

both being palatized ; c (English sfi) is pronounced 

with open teeth, the tongue almost touching the palate 

immediately behind the alveoli ; j is modified in the 

same manner. 

' f as in English, but surd and sonant are difficult to dis- 

' p f tinguish. 

g, kJ 

h as in English, 

y as in year. 

w as in English, 

m is pronounced with semi-clausure of the nose and with very 

slight compression of the lips ; it partakes, therefore, of 
the character of b and w. 
n is pronounced with semi-clausure of the nose ; it partakes, 

therefore, of the character of d. 
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i designates increased stress of articulation. 

! designates increased stress of articulation due to the elision 

of q. 

E is a very deep laryngeal intonation, due to the elision of q. 

2, 4 designate excessive length of vowels, representing approxi- 

mately the double and fourfold mora. 

In this table it will be observed that several pairs of sounds — 
d and t, b and /, g and k — are noted as " difficult to distinguish." 
This is probably not due to lack of fixity in the sound itself, but 
is because one Chinook sound is mediate between the pair used 
by us. In the present paper one or the other of the above pairs of 
sounds will be used indiscriminately, b, however, has been 
entirely replaced by / or m. The two remaining unaspirated k- 
sounds — &• and q — will often be found grammatical equivalents 
of k and g, and a similar interrelation prevails between the three 
aspirates, x~, X, and x. The vowels e and i, and u constitute 
two grammatically interchangeable pairs ; a, the only vowel outside 
of these of grammatical significance, will be found more closely 
related to the o-u than to the e-i pair. 

To summarize, in tabular form, grammatical equivalents are — 

0, u (to which a is closely related), 

e,i, 

d,t, 

s,c, 

k, g, k' (rarely q and f ) \ These will be 

q, c \ referred to 

x, X, x', the "aspirates" ) as " k-sounds." 

More important is the relation existing between the sounds /, 
«, and e. NixE'/tcEmadx, he heard about it (266.2 1), 1 becomes, 
for instance, in the third person plural noxo/tcEma6x, they heard 
about it (266.4) ; anix'EwEmo'sx'Em, I fool him (1 10 ex.), becomes 
atcuXuz'mo'sx-Em, he fooled them (178.15), the / and n changing 
to e (or i). Again, agigE'/xem, she called him (157.10), changes 



1 See explanations, p. 200. 
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to nugu/xe'ma, I will call them (153 ex.), and axE»o'ten, she 
helped sing (150.10), to nuxo<?xo'ten, they helped sing (260.2 1). 
A direct change from / to n is probably indicated in the words 
o'po/, night (108.10), and nopd«Em, it got dark(23-5). We know, 
however, that the frequentative suffix / becomes n under certain 
conditions. Examples are akso'pEnaw, she jumps about (192.13); 
nixE'nkofl, he ran about (127.13) ; oxune'w, she was drifting about 
(223.10); tcupEna'^iL, he jumps much (m ex. K.); atcLEl 8 - 
e'mE«iL, he gives him food always (22.12). In such words as 
akso'pEnaw and oxune'w, it is evident that the use of n is 
governed by the preceding n, but no definite rule can be found 
for the others. The change from / or n to e, however, is always 
accompanied by the insertion of an (or u) immediately before it. 

A slight change which ought to be noted in this connection is 
the omission of a succeeding o or a prefix when the above change 
occurs. We have atcaya'/^x, he did her to him (1 18.10), but 
atcta'wzx, he did them to them (95.2) ; aqe'LE&tx, they gave him 
to it (267.26), and aqta'wztx, they gave them to them (249.13) 
where w stands for u, and the succeeding and a are dropped. 

An important harmonic law now confronts us which must, 
indeed, be considered the most important in the language. It 
has already been indicated in the examples given above, — 
nixE'ltcEmadx and n^xce'tcEmadx, agigE'lxem and m^gwexe'ma, 
— where the insertion of o (or u) after x and g follows upon the 
insertion of an o or u before those letters. Stated in full, this law 
dictates that, when the vowel or u falls before a k-sound, the 
vowel a immediately following is changed to o, and unless the k- 
sound is one of a group of stem consonants, any other sound has 
o inserted before it. In noxoe'tcEmaox, for instance, x preceded 
by is immediately followed by a new o inserted before e. The 
same is true of g in n«g«exe'ma. In these cases the action of the 
law is somewhat obscured by the change of / to e, but <?g«e'pXati 
(bark-tree, 125 ex.), n<?X0k;<?e'neyak (bundles, 66.22), and o s o'kuil 
(woman, 60. 1), will bring it out clearly. aLge'pXate, alder country 
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(340 ex.), contains the same element -gepXa as tfgwe'pXati, the only 
real difference being in the initial vowel, and we find conformably 
to our law that a second appears between g, the k-sound, and 
e. Here the k-sound is followed by e: in the next example, 
noxok]oe'neyak, from inixkj'e'niak, the second is inserted between 
two consonants, x and k, x being here the reflexive prefix. This 
word also illustrates the possibility of two successive insertions, 
for we have one between x and k, and a second between k; and e. 
The third example we have given, o^o'kuil, woman, illustrates this 
still further, besides giving an example of the application of the 
law to the vowel a. L 8 a'gil is a neuter form of the same word, o 
being substituted for L, a is then changed to o, and a second o is 
inserted after g. Other examples of the displacement of a by o 
are, tqage'lx'te (firebrands, 43 ex. K.), singular, oq^gue'lx^te 
(43 ex. K.) ; Lk'asks (child, 5 ex.), wkVckc (girl, 108.2). Further 
cases of insertion are na'xLXa (she begins to burn, 108.16), no'- 
x^LXa (they burn, 108.15); ne'Xko (he went home, 114.21), no'xoko 
(they went home, 118.25); e'ktcxam (he sang, 235.12), d'kotcxEm 
(they sang, 167.4). Successive changes under proper conditions 
may extend to the end of the word. Lga'xa, her child (neuter ; 
177.6), becomes, for instance, ugoXo in the feminine (146.9). This 
word and 6 8 o'kwil illustrate the possibility of changes in the stem 
where the k-sounds are succeeded by a or e. With a group of 
consonants in the stem the case is different. atcLe'lu&: (he spears 
him, 183.5), atco' 'klcktamit (he roasts her, 94.4), atci'hukct (he 
sees it, 1 84.18), preserve their stems -kc, -ktckt, -kct, intact, although 
k is immediately preceded by u. The converse of the law is 
illustrated sufficiently by examples already given, o'kotcxEm, no'- 
xoLxa., ukVckc, <?q^g«/lx - te, where the changes stop at t, L, c, 
and e. Its great importance, and the necessity of always bearing 
it in mind, are shown by the difference between L s a'gil and 
6 s 6'kuil, tqage'lx-te and oqogue'brte, Lga'xa and ugo'xo. In 
operation it is practically infallible, and the predilection of the 
Chinook for sounds of the k-group makes it an ever present factor. 
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Directly connected with this phenomenon, although not under 
the same law, are certain usages and tendencies also involving o 
and the k-sounds. The regular objective prefix for the third per- 
son plural of a transitive verb and the corresponding subjective 
prefix of an intransitive verb, ordinarily t, become o when followed 
by a k-sound. Examples illustrating the normal use of t are, 
agEVukc, she saw them (75.22), atciVax, he did them (9.5), 
n/a'owil, I catch them ; a'/gELx, they went down to the beach 
(133.18), a^gE'tctolax, they went down river (266.10); but com- 
pare with these aqwgo'-om, they reached them (89.7) ; ata/xox, 
he did them (46.18) ; acgJ'Xuina, they (two) placed them in the 
ground (30.12); nwgo'goimx, they said (266.5); n^goLa'yax, 
they move (245.9); naxoexo'tenema, they helped sing (260.21). 

Again, the third person plural pronominal prefix of the intran- 
sitive verb before k, g, k\ or q infixes a syllable go. Ne'k'im, he 
said (107.1), becomes nu^-J'k-oim, they said (270.7) ; ni^qxamt, 
he looked (191. 17), nu^ague'qxamt, they looked (62.1) ; amckLe'- 
watck, you (pi.) paddle (227.12), nu^kLe'watck, they paddled 
(128.25) ; lxgg'staq joama, we will make war (145 ex.), nu^gue'- 
staq joamx, they go to war (270.1). 

When there are two objective prefixes, the second in this per- 
son and number is always o. This is partly a necessary con- 
sequence of the above rules, because a second object never occurs 
unless followed by a modifying prefix which can only be k-, x-, 
gEl-, /-, or n-. If t falls before k-, x-, or gEl-, it would therefore 
change to o in obedience to the rule governing in first objects. 
Before /- or «-, / also changes to 0, and the /- or n- gives place to e 
or i ; atcaLE'lqamx, he shouted at him {lit,, he sent her forth to 
it) 164.26, atcaaw/'qamx, he shouted {lit., he sent her forth to 
them) 1 64. 1. The w is of no significance. Atcaya'lax, he did 
her to him (1 18.10), atcta'wz'x, he did them to them (95.2); 
aqe'LElotx, they gave him to it (267.26); aqta'wz'tx, they gave 
them to them (249.13) illustrate the same, w simply standing 
for u. This phenomenon will recall cases already treated when 
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we first spoke of the change of / or n to e : agigE'/xem, she called 
him (157.10), nuga^xe'ma, I will call them. But there the 
change to e seemed .due to the preceding o, while in the cases now 
under consideration the change to seems to be brought about by 
that of / to e. It may therefore be stated as a rule that, among 
the prefixes, tl must be changed to oe. 

Besides transformations governed by laws, there are certain 
marked tendencies to the insertion of after a final k-sound : 
aLxuwu'tcatk, he hears (235.6), amxauwu'tcatktf, you hear (229. 
4) ; atcio'latck, he lifted him (74.23), amiola'tcgJ, you lift him 
(225.11); yukj'o'niak, he is hanging (302 ex.), aniukj'o'niakJ, 
I hang him (302 ex.). The suffix -tck may always take a terminal 
0. When these k-sounds are followed by some suffix, an o is still 
more likely to be inserted : tgE'tciqLk, they are crosswise (278 ex.), 
aLXtce'qLgwx, it is usually across (238.6). Between a k-sound 
and m, however, a is used instead of 0. A favorite combination 
is the use of a k-sound followed by o and immediately preceded 
by a. The future suffix o, in Lgi«'x<? (it will make him, 38.16), 
becomes, for instance, a, — tkcauw/xa (they will make them (2) 
to them, 35 ex.) — when for any reason the preceding a is lost. 
Other examples of a preceding a are Lp#qx0-ikc (shags, 89.2), lax 
nikL^'ktf-it (he cannot do it, 204.13), nicilg«'qx0-it (he lay on his 
back, 147.5). There is also a suffix -ako. And as we have found 
occurring after k-sounds not preceded by a, so we also find 
a preceding the same variety of sounds not followed by 0, in 
places where we should regularly expect something else. Such 
are contained in atafqc, he bit her (146.9), aqfcfxc, they cut 
them (96.12), ayaqsti, he had enough (46.17). The significance 
of these changes will become clear when we approach the subject 
of verbal prefixes. 

Finally we have to deal with a set of changes closely con- 
nected with the use of the accent. When the accent preceding a 
velar or palatal k is changed over so as to stand after it, the full 
sound of the velar or palatal frequently disappears, leaving only a 
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slight catch, s , or an increased stress in pronouncing the conso- 
nant preceding, !, to mark its omission : L^'^auwilqt, his blood 
(204.16), l/#'wulqt, blood (204.16); olxa'^ralptckix, our fire (73.21), 
o^'lEptckix, fire (37.20) ; e'qxeL, creek (1 15.10), t/a'LEma, creeks 
(93.1). This rule by no means covers all cases, and especially 
cases where the omitted velar is in the penultimate syllable. 
There is a marked disinclination to accent the ultima ; e'^ramstk, 
single spit (50 voc.) becomes in the possessive not tga f #'mstk 
(my single spit, 332 ex.), or tg^'^amstk, but tga' f amstk. And 
so with o'fcxot, root (199 ex.), tga' e at, my root ; o'gxoL,, fish 
weir (217 ex.), uya /f aL, his fish weir (217 ex.). A rule covering 
most of these exceptions is the following : When more than one 
sound appears before the velar, and the velar is in the penultimate 
syllable, the velar may be omitted without a change of accent. 
All that can be stated with unqualified certainty is that where q is 
variable, in those forms in which it is retained, the accent precedes. 
e, i, and E on receiving the accent are frequently strengthened 
to a ; i and E sometimes to e- : l'ck;al/, basket (321 ex.), Ltckj'ala'- 
yukc, baskets (321 ex.); ica'ymi, grizzly bear (61.3), icaya'mukc, 
grizzly bears (145.16); aLe'gfila-itx, it was in a canoe (226.25), 
atag«'la-it, they were in a canoe (133.5); itca'lEXanu'tk, her bed 
(76.8), ilEm/tk, a bed (177.17); ataxE'lgz'Lx, she burns (193.14), 
LElxEt'lg^Lxae, we make fire with it (11.25); anio'Lsl, I bend it 
(1 14 ex.), ixEte'l, he becomes a little bent (1 14 ex.). a is frequently 
inserted to carry the accent, especially in verbs where the accent 
is thrown forward of the verbal prefix 0. Instead of atci'ax (he 
did him) we find atafyax ; for aLga'mlax (it did her to you), aLga- 
m«'lax. The following words insert such a vowel into the stem : 
mLopia'LXa, you will gather it (43.4), agiup«'y aL ^, she gathered 
him (42.25); atciu'qona-itx, he put him on him (165.4), atciuqo- 
«'na-it, he put him on him (165.3) '< LuXune'n, it floated about 
(272.23), aLuXu^'nitck, it floated (47.19); tia'kunat, its spring 
salmon (92.12), igu«'nat, spring salmon (92.11). The insertion 
of E to carry the accent is also common. 
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II. The Parts of Speech 

An adequate comprehension of one part of speech requires 
some knowledge of the others. I shall therefore introduce the 
main theme with a brief chapter on the other elements that 
make up the Chinook language. 

Substantives are classed under five genders, indicated by the 
following prefixes : masculine i-, feminine o-, neuter L-, dual c-, 
plural t-. These prefixes are pronominal. Thus we have from the 
stem -kanax (chief), zka'nax, he (more strictly him) chief, or male 
chief (29.4) ; tfko'nax, she (strictly her) chief, or chieftainess 
(146.20); Lka'nax, it chief, chief of undefined gender (29.18); 
^kana'ximct, them chiefs (194.2) : from the stem -goLe'lEXEmk 
(person), z'goLe'lEXEmk, male person (234.1) ; goLe'lEXEmk, an 
indefinite person (226.8) ; <:goLe'lEXEmk, them two persons (1 17.6). 
The language therefore possesses three numbers as well, singular, 
dual, and plural. As used at the time when the materials for 
this language were collected, the provinces of these genders were 
by no means clearly defined. It is not surprising to find such 
words as z'go'ma, arrow ; /maL, bay ; z'le'e, earth, which in 
English would be neuter, assigned to the masculine, or <?'cgan, 
bucket, 0it<?'waLXte, bailer, ^tso'oitk, dip-net, to the feminine. 
The classification of objects with total disregard for consistency 
is a familiar enough phenomenon in all languages. But in 
Chinook the same form may be used both in singular and in plural, 
singular prefixes appearing in the plural, dual or plural in the 
singular. Words which convey no idea of duality or plurality 
to us are in one or the other of these genders, and vice versa, or 
the same noun may have plural forms in two different genders, 
while -kc, the regular plural suffix, occurs after the prefix L- almost 
as frequently as after t-. Thus, the plural of ikanl'm, canoe 
(157.15), is flkunl'm (133.6); of opa'utc, crab-apple (voc. 32), 
Zpa'utc, crab-apples (voc. 32) ; of ete'late (a kind of berry ; 6y ex. 
K.) also ae'late;of igo'matk, arrowpoint (218.22), z'goma'tgEma 
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(218.24). t!'6i, house (67.9); tqsto'totx*, aspidium root (331 
ex.) ; tqamila'lEq, beach (75.3), are plural : cka'kole, eel ; c 8 6la'l, 
ground-hog blanket (177.16); cEqoala'la, gun (247 ex.), dual. The 
forms ending in -ma, like igoma'tgE7«#, are, however, readily ex- 
plained, -ma being the distributive suffix. The arrowpoints are 
not conceived of as one group of so many points, but each point 
is taken by itself, the i referring to one at a time. The suffix for 
the true plural is, as we have said, -kc, which, with few exceptions, 
is found only with the pronominal prefixes t- or L-. -kc seems to 
have originally indicated a plurality of human beings. From 
some plural forms tEpo'te, arms (27.7) ; tkEmEla/p!ix - , armpits 
(213.9) J tl'a'na, beavers (99 ex.); t'E'tsikin, chipmunks (58 ex.) ; 
tE'cgan, boards (38.9), both -kc and ma are absent. 

In spite of all exceptions indicated, the use of i and as distin- 
guishing masculine and feminine objects is fairly amenable to 
rule, and much the same may be said of c- and t-, especially in 
words like ^rkulkulo'L, double-pointed harpoon (109.2); cE'qxo 
double-pointed arrow (192.21); ^E'pco, grass (191. 17); dcte'ma, 
dentalia (248.22) ; but the use of Z-, which we have called the 
neuter prefix, is more obscure. It seems primarily and perhaps 
originally to have had an indefinite function, zkj'ackc, child, be- 
ing a sort of noncommittal form of ik;a'ckc, boy, or okj'o'ckc, girl. 
In the plural it occurs more frequently with the suffix -ma than 
with -kc which associates it with the distributive. Not infre- 
quently a substantive may take two plurals, one in t and one in 
L. To o'npitc, chicken-hawk (192.12), we find the plurals 
^EnpE'tckc (115 ex.) and ZEnpE'tckc (89.17), both having the 
regular plural suffix; ik'i'kala, husband (16.10), has ^EnE'mckc 
(138.6) and ZEnE'mckc (165 ex.). 

Some few substantives have a plural prefix na-: wate'tanue, 
Indians (234.12), w^ua'itk, nets (95.23), and some names of places 
a locative prefix na- (at), iVakotja't, (271.2), .Afaya'aqctaowe 
(229.20). Words indicating relationship have a special plural 
suffix -nana: e'qsiX, father-in-law (24.3), tE'qsix'nana, fathers-in-law 
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(104 ex. K.) ; o'qxamge, female cousin (27 voc), LqxaugE###tf, 
cousins (m ex. K.). The substantival suffix -tk is used to 
indicate the point of anything: igo'ma, arrow for birds (218.17), 
igo'ma.tk, arrowpoint (218.22), and -te to mark that an object is 
of wood, Lia'xeteqLk u A?, his cross-sticks (313 ex.), ome'etewaLx//, 
thy bailer (118.2). The plurals of substantives not infrequently 
have different stems from the singular: ik'i'kala, husband 
(253.17), .tEnE'mckc, husbands (138.6); Lkj'a'ckc, child (256.13), 
tka'cocinikc, children (138.9). A long list of animal names have 
duplicated stems, as iqj'e'sqjes, blue-jay (28.16), I'pEnpEn, badger 
(62.14), iqoe'lqoel, owl (61.13). Names of birds are almost all 
onomatopoetic. 

The idea of possession plays an important part in Chinook, 
and since the possessive prefixes are likely to appear frequently 
it will be best to append a complete list : 



my 
thy 

his 
her 

its 

our two selves' (incl.) 
our two selves' (excl.) 
your two selves' 
their two selves' 



M. 


F. 


N. 


D. 


p. 


itci'- 


ogu'- 


LgE'- 


cge'- 


tgE'- 


ime'- 


ome'- 


LEme'- 


CEme'- 


tme'- 


ia'- 


uya'- 


Lia'- 


cia'- 


tia'- 


itca'- 


ugo'- 


Lga'- 


cga'- 


tga'- 


iLa'- 


tlLa'- 


La'- 


CLa'- 


tLa'- 


itxa'- 


otxa'- 


Ltxa'- 


ctxa'- 


txa'- 


inta'- 


onta'- 


[Lnta'-] 


[cnta'-] 


tnta'- 


irnta'- 


Omta'- 


LEtnta'- 


[cmta'-] 


tmta' 


icta'- 


ucta'- 


Lcta'- 


[cta'-l 


tcta'- 



our (incl.) 
our (excl.) 
your 
their 



ilxa'- ulxa'- [LElxa'-] cilxa'- tlxa'- 

intca'- untca'- Lntca'- [cintca'-] tntca'- 

imca'- umca'- LEmca'- [cEmca'-] tEmca'- 

ita'- uta'- Lga'- eta'- tga'- 



The bracketed forms are those of which no examples have 
actually been found, although there is little room for doubt con- 
cerning them. The initial sound, it will be observed, is identical, 
in each case, with the substantival pronominal prefix for the 
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corresponding gender, and we shall find that, except in the first 
person singular and third person singular feminine, the sounds 
following are identical with the objective pronominal prefix in 
the verb. A k-sound immediately following the possessive pre- 
fix is aspirated, and, when the accent is thrown farther back, 
certain slight euphonic changes are introduced such as have been 
already treated. 

Excepting demonstratives and verbs, the remaining parts of 
speech present few difficult problems. In the following chapter 
we shall show that adjectives are morphologically identical with 
the continuative form of the intransitive verb. They agree in 
gender with the nouns upon which they depend. Numerals 
above one take the suffix -ks when they indicate human beings. 
Cardinal numerals above the first are otherwise invariable. eXt, 
one, possesses gender and has a peculiar form, e'Xat, for human 
beings. The cardinal adverb is formed by the use of a suffix-/, 
but the ordinal adverb also takes a possessive prefix iLa -. The nu- 
meral three will illustrate these changes well, as follows : cardinal, 
Lon (76.10); with human beings, aLo'ni&s (196. 1) ; ordinal (with 
feminine substantive), aLd'hon (211.20); cardinal adverb, Lo'm, 
three times (23.18); ordinal adverb, tLd'Loae, the third time 
(191. 10). Ordinals (very naturally) agree with the substantives on 
which they depend, ia'newa, first, seems to be from an entirely 
different stem from the cardinal, one. Independent personal pro- 
nouns are formed by suffixing -aika to the objective pronominal 
prefixes of the first and second persons in all numbers, -axka to 
the third person singular and dual, -acka to the third person 
plural. The interrogative pronoun e'kta is identical with the 
substantive for " thing," and is treated accordingly. When there 
is no interrogative pronoun or adverb, interrogation is indicated 
by the particle na. Demonstratives have not been thoroughly 
investigated, but four complete series are known to exist, marking 
various degrees of nearness in time or place and of visibility or 
invisibility. They incorporate the pronominal prefixes and are 
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introduced either by q or x\ Those introduced by q indicate 
greater remoteness than the others. When standing for human 
beings a suffix -c appears: qO'ta, those things (22.11), qo'tat, 
those persons (27. 1 5). Adverbs are usually invariable, go is the 
sole preposition covering all kinds of ideas of location, such as 
are expressed by our prepositions at, to, in, on, etc. Ma'nix, 
when; qe — po, if; qe'wa, if, are the only important subordinate 
conjunctions. The use of ta'kE, then, and a'lta, now, to intro- 
duce sentences is exceedingly common. There are three 
coordinate conjunctions, kja, ka, cka. The first of these connects 
substantives, and cka seems to have an introductory function. 
All are translated by our coordinate conjunction and. Interjec- 
tions and exclamatory particles are numerous. 

III. Tense 

In common with other American languages Chinook sharply 
distinguishes between transitive and intransitive verbs. This 
division becomes of especial importance when we take up the 
subject of tense, because three of the five tenses — aorist of the 
transitive, transitional, continuative, future, and perfect — are 
bounded by the line between intransitive and transitive. 

Morphologically considered the aorist of the transitive and 
the transitional are one and the same tense, both being marked 
by a prefix a. Before vowels, or, in other words, before the pro- 
nominal prefixes of the third person singular masculine and fem- 
inine and the third person plural, this prefix changes to n except 
when the pronoun is followed by a or 0. In this case the mascu- 
line form is aya- or ayo-, the third person plural, atg'E-. Examples 
of the regular use of n- are we'xax, he becomes (22.3), «a'xax, she 
becomes (43.15), wo'xox, they become (28.8) ; of the exception, 
d'yo, he went (1 14.21), »o'ya, she went (114.20), a'tgl, they 
went (116.25). The aorist of the transitive is used so continually 
that no especial illustrations need be introduced. The transi- 
tional is, in fact, merely divided from the aorist of the transitive 
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to which it normally belongs for purposes of contrast with the 
continuative, a wholly intransitive tense. This is morphologically 
distinguished by the absence of the aoristic sign. In use the tran- 
sitional represents an action as completed within a limited time, 
the continuative as extending for an undefined time, either in the 
present or the past. The latter is similar to our participle in 
-ing with an auxiliary: she is singing, he was walking. The 
verbs ne'xax and ike'x illustrate its use excellently, ne'xax mean- 
ing he became, ike'x, he was. alxoma'yol, we drifted (149 ex.); 
ne'Lxam, he came down to the beach (235.14) ; ayo'ko, he flew 
(157.24), are other examples of the transitional; lxoma'yol, we 
are (or were) drifting (149 ex.) ; e'Lxam, he is coming down to 
the beach (235.14); Loc, it is there (167.8), of the continuative. 
The continuative is a purely intransitive tense, because in transi- 
tive verbs the object limits the action in such manner as to pre- 
clude the possibility of its occurrence. 

Adjectives are morphologically identical with this latter form 
of the verb, io'Lqte, "long," for instance, being equally well 
rendered, he is long, and the resemblance becomes striking when 
we consider the third person plural, tgE'Lqte, since the substitu- 
tion of gE- for 0- in this connection is an especial feature of intran- 
sitive verbs. The substantive also presents striking analogies. 
Recurring to the examples used in the section on the parts of 
speech it will be seen that ika'nax might be rendered " he is a 
chief," Lka'nax, " it is a chief," tkana'ximct, " they are chiefs," 
cgoLe'lEXEmk, " they two are persons." Only the feminine pre- 
fix o-, oko'nax, presents difficulties ; but when we actually find 
mka'nax,you chief or you are a chief (21 8.1), and ngoLe'lEXEmk, 
I am a person (68.2), that objection is largely discounted. In 
Upper Chinook the feminine a persists in nouns. 

The future tense is regularly marked by a suffix -a, which, 
antithetically to the prefix a-, is always the last sound in the verb. 
After q or x, -a in conformity with the phonetic tendency noted 
in section I usually changes to o: ania'wa 8 , I killed him (114.7), 
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tgEmuwa' 8 *?, they will kill you (66.17) ! a'mtax, you do them 
(17.2), tcinla'xtf, he will do them for me (70.6). After a final a or 
e y is inserted before adding the tense suffix : atco'pEna, he 
jumped (72.12), tcopEna'^tf, he will jump (186.23) ; aLkto'guaxe, 
they swept them (111.10), mcktugue'xeja, you will sweep them 
(130.8). The reason for this is evident, -aya also becomes the 
future termination when preceded by certain consonants, especi- 
ally x and m : atcixe'lotcx, he looks at him (25.3), tcinxela'tcraytf, 
he shall look at me (25.15); anto'kcEm, I dried (salmon) (336 ex.), 
antukcEma 'ya, I shall dry (salmon) (336 ex.). 

The perfect tense is indicated by a suffix-*, the aoristic prefix, 
as in the future, being absent: oxo'Lxa*, it had burnt (166.10); 
o'Lxa/, she has come down to the beach (107.9) > sa'np<5/, she had 
closed her eyes (47.18) ; Lo'yamt, it had arrived (22.17) '< io'mEqti*, 
he had died (238.14); e'xlXa-u/, he was angry (96.8); nia'qcii, 
I have him held in the mouth (183 ex.); qjoa'p tcina'x/, he has 
got near me (1 16 ex.). It is thus found indifferently with transi- 
tive or intransitive verbs. 

IV. Pronominal Prefixes 

Besides a few slight changes in the aoristic sign, already noted, 
the difference between transitive and intransitive verbs is marked 
morphologically by their pronominal prefixes. The objective 
pronominal prefixes of the transitive, agreeably to a well-known 
law prevailing among American languages, are identical with the 
intransitive subjective prefixes. These are the following : 



1 st Person 
2d Person 

3d Person 



With two exceptions the subjective prefixes are identical with 
the objective. In the third person singular masculine, however, 



SING. DUAL 




PLURAL 


j inclusive tx- 




lx 


{ exclusive nt- 




ntc- 


m- mt- 




mc- 


MASC. i- ) 






fem. a- >• c- (or ct- 


) 


t- 


NEUTER L- ) 
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the subjective prefix is tc- and in the feminine^ (or k). Thus 
we have a/kto'cgam, they took them (248.2), azkLa'wa 8 , it killed 
it, but a/do'cgam, a^io'cam, he took him, she took him (42 ex., 
74.2); aftra'wa 8 , a^a'wa 8 , he killed her, she killed her (186.25, 
176.9). The third person dual is always c- and never ct- as some- 
times in the objective. We also have to add an indefinite sub- 
jective prefix q, they did, someone did ; a^a'wa 8 , they killed her, 
or she is killed (99.14). The feminine objective prefix disappears 
before and a. After subjective prefixes in the dual, plural, or 
third person neuter singular, a g or k is inserted, at^to'cgam, 
aL^La'wa* ; and in the pronominal combinations I- thee, I you 2, 
I- you (pi.), the rule for subjective prefixes does not hold, ayam- 
o'cgam, ajj/amto'cgam, ajamco'cgam appearing instead of aramo'- 
cgam, awamto'cgam, awamco'cgam. We also find a^m-, we 2 
(exclusive), thee, or we (pi.) (exclusive), thee ; a^mt, we 2 you 2- or 
we (pi.), you 2 ; a^mc-, we 2, you (pi.), or we (pi.), you (pi.), instead 
of a;ztkm-, antckm- ; antkmt-, a#fckmt ; a^kmc-, antckmc-. The use 
of pronominal prefixes in the intransitive presents few peculiarities. 
a-, the aoristic prefix, as noted in the chapter preceding, regularly 
changes to n- in the third person singular, masculine and femi- 
nine, and in the third person plural. In the third person plural 
before 0, ato-, which we should naturally look for, is replaced by 
atgE', -atgE'tctolax, they go up river (266.10), being weakened 
to E, seemingly, and a g inserted between it and the pronominal 
prefix. 1 This is analogous to the use of g between pronominal 
prefixes in the transitive. 

In addition to its regular subjective and objective prefixes the 
transitive verb may take a third, a second objective. This is 
morphologically identical with the corresponding first objective 
prefix and is always followed by some other prefix having the 
force of a preposition: atct«7ot, he gave them to her (66.21), 
aqt/jroL, they won them from him (30.18), aqa^E'kxol, they put 
her on him (48.26), atcaZfwqa'na-it, he threw her into it (172.23). 

1 See pages 212, 213. 
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The use of this object with /- nearly corresponds to that of our 
indirect object, and the fact, which we shall again refer to, that 
/-, unlike the other prepositional prefixes, does not displace the 
following prefix o, may indicate that some distinction is drawn 
between it and them. It is to be noted that when the subject of 
a transitive verb is in the first person singular and its second 
object in the second person singular, the subjective pronominal 
prefix seems to be omitted : iamElo'ta, I will give him to thee 
(216.17), tamElo'ta, I will give them to thee (15 ex.), camkEmo'- 
ktia, I will pay them 2 to thee (24.11). 

Connected to the transitive with two objects by the closest 
possible ties is a form which we shall have to call half-transitive. 
It is identical morphologically with the intransitive plus a second 
pronominal prefix, and, as the subject of the intransitive is 
morphologically identical with the object of the transitive, so the 
subject and object of the half-transitive are morphologically iden- 
tical with the two objects of the transitive. Some examples will 
illustrate : awz/ltcko, I oil him (163 ex.), means literally, I it 
(i. e., oil) on him put ; aZarcxE'ltcgo, I oil myself, it (oil) to my- 
self is put (143 ex.). The important point with the Chinook be- 
ing the object of the action and not who performed it, the 
pronominal subjective prefix is dropped in the second case. A 
similar explanation may be made for the change from 
atoZE'lqamx, he shouts at it (lit., he sends her (the cry) forth to 
it; 164.26), to n«/xE'lqamx, it shouted (lit., she went forth from 
it ; 48.15). In these cases the omitted subject is identical with 
the second object, and that identity is indicated by the reflexive 
prefix x-: aiawxE'ltcgo is thus the same as a«£a«E'ltcgo, 
n^ZxE'lqamx as aZgtf /.E'lqamx.where n- and L- refer respectively to 
the same person. Although it thus happens that a large propor- 
tion of half-transitives are reflexive, the reflexive prefix is by no 
means essential. Sometimes it would seem that the subject is a 
matter of too little importance to require mention, and in such 
cases it might usually be rendered by the indefinite prefix q, 
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someone. The subject of the half-transitive is really the mediate 
agent, the real agent being unexpressed. This becomes apparent 
in verbs employing the passive suffix -x'it, which are always in- 
transitive or half-transitive. atozgE'lltcim (47.18) means that he, 
a man, struck her, a diving bird; but ajtfgEltce'mExit (157.1) 
means that he, a stone (which word is masculine), was struck by 
some indefinite agent against her. A similar explanation will 
hold for m'«Elga'x - it, he is stuck to me (42 ex.), and naym'uya'xit, 
he is choked with a feminine object (198 ex.). But the same is 
true of many verbs without -x'it : ae'laot, she has been (fastened) 
to him (261.15), nz«E'ntctXom, I get breathless (96 ex.), aj/^go'om, 
he reached them (166.6), ajae'taqL, he left her (212.23), although 
in some cases the exact interpretation is a difficult matter. 

In combination the pronominal prefixes of the half-transitive 
present few anomalies. The object, like the second object in the 
transitive, is inserted after the regular subjective form for the in- 
transitive without any sounds between. Two masculine prefixes, 
i-i, coalesce into e and two feminines into a. The masculine 
singular subject and feminine object combine in the transitional 
as aya-, the aoristic prefix obeying the rule for cases where the pro- 
nominal subject is followed by a or o: ajas'taqh, he left her (187.2). 
In the third person plural the objective prefix is always o, in agree- 
ment with the laws laid down in our first section. Thus we have 
atoe'taqL, they left them (98.21), ajj/«gota'om, he met them 
(164.12), ayj'kuiya, he went to get them (95.12). In this peculiar- 
ity the object of the half-transitive again agrees with the second 
object of the transitive. The insertion of a new prefix also ob- 
viates the necessity of changing /- to o- as subject of the third per- 
son plural: a//xLxo, he hung them over his shoulders (109.22), 
a^E'wxLxo, I hang them over my shoulders (337 ex.). 

V. Prefixes Modifying the Pronominal Objects 
Following the pronominal prefixes in both transitive and in- 
transitive, and always present, where no other sound occurs 
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between those prefixes and the stem, is a rather problematic pre- 
fix o-: atcis'cgam, he took him (135.9); ay^'ko, he flew (157.24). 
It would seem to convey a general sense of motion, more 
especially of motion from the subject of the action. 

This is partially suggested by the fact that it is always re- 
placed in presence of the prefix /-, toward the speaker. " I carried 
him," for instance, is ana'ywkT (107 ex.), but " I brought him," 
a'nirfd (105 ex.), u- being directly replaced by /-. If we suppose 
that the general idea of motion in the speaker's mind is away 
from himself, then o- would become the common prefix of 
motion, t- being employed only in cases where he wishes to 
specify a movement in the opposite direction. At any rate the 
wide use of o- indicates some very general meaning. We must 
take it as the starting-point in treating of post-pronominal pre- 
fixes. It is the primordial element, as it were, which yields to 
others by a certain kind of replacement. 

Besides its regular occurrence after the direct object of the 
transitive and the subject of the intransitive, it is usually, though 
not always, retained after the prepositional prefix /- : atcaya'/<?t 
he gave her to him (65.16), atcia'/ax, he did him to her (9.14), 
ama-i/tf'ktcgutc, you push her into him (130.14), and occasionally 
with others, especially when the verb stem is short. In atce'l^x, 
he did him on it (153.17). and na-igtf'tXu-it, she stood on him 
(109 ex.), we have two examples after the prefix g-. In con- 
formity with the phonetic tendency already noted, o — as in the 
word atce'Lgax just given — often changes to a before a, k, 
and x. 

The first replacement to be considered, and one which is 
closely connected with the subject of pronominal prefixes also, is 
that by ki- (or k-). When this takes the place of in a transitive 
verb having two objects, one of these objects is omitted ; when 
it occurs in a transitive verb with one object, the verb becomes 
intransitive. It is, in short, a device for the free omission of 
objects. 
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In the first case it is usually the first object which passes out. 
Thus atcZe'lwkc, he speared it into him (183.5), becomes atce'- 
\kiVc, he speared him (133.6); aqtLgEm^'ktiX, they pay him to 
it (261.23), atcagEmE^rkte, he paid her (161.9). A few verbs 
lose the second object; agia'ltftk, she put him into her (43.22), 
age'hjztk, she put him into (13.9). Examples of a change from 
transitive to intransitive are atca'yz/L, he won him (48.18), ne'k'i'L, 
he won (29.4); aLkL^'kctx, it looked at it (256.8), aLE'^'kct, it looked 
(2 18.9) ; atcia'qxamt, he looked at him (30.6), ni^'qxamt, he looked 
(191. 17) ; akstfxu'to, she gave birth to two (25.26), na^xa'to, she 
gave birth (25.25). This prefix is employed in the formation of 
participles and even substantives ; gita'&'kElal, the seeing ones 
(198.20), itci'^qamt, my seeing (130.3), t£zpala'wul, word (98 ex.), 
from the verb stems -kEl(kEl), to see ; -qamt, to see ; -palawul, to 
speak a language. A few verbs have k;e instead of ki : akl^'xtkin, 
she searched for it (12.5), naiy'e'xtkin, she searched, also ita'/£/e- 
tenax, what has been killed (245.22). Whether there is a different 
meaning involved is doubtful. 

A still more important prefix displacing o- is the reflexive pre- 
fix x. In treating of half-transitive verbs some incidental remarks 
were made about this, and, in fact, it is difficult to avoid en- 
countering it at every turn. It occurs in five different situations, 
which may be placed in two groups: first, cases where the re- 
flexive is placed after the subject of the intransitive, the object of 
the transitive, and the subject of the half-transitive ; second, 
where it is placed after the second object of the transitive and 
the object of the half-transitive. 

The intransitive illustrates the reflexive in its simplest use : 
agio'lEl, she shakes him often (72.24), ne'^ela, he shook (146.4), i. 
e., he shook himself; aniaskj'Ema'tco, I throw him headlong into 
water (60 ex.), anjra'skj'amukLpa, I jump headlong into water (60 
ex.), i. e., I throw myself headlong into water. Generally the re- 
flexive is used in the plural where we should use the reciprocal 
expression " each other " : atcto'maqt, he shot them (32 K. ex.), 
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nu^ro'maqt, they fight, or they shoot each other (270.7). Again, 
the reflexive is used sometimes where a simple intransitive would 
better suit English ways of thought, atcupo'nit (9.4) is trans- 
lated "he hung her up," nLtrpo'nit (107.14), " he hung," and strictly 
nixpo'nit would mean " he hung himself," although we know from 
the context of that particular story that he was hung there by 
someone else. 

After the object of the transitive x shows that the object 
belongs to the subject: atcio'latck, he raised him (25.21), i. e., 
somebody else or something belonging to somebody else ; but 
mckLjre'latck, you (pi.) raise it ! (50.19), i. e., you raise your own ! 
ago'pcut, she hid somebody or something not necessarily her 
own, agajro'pcam, she hid her own (feminine object ; 206.5) ; 
aLklxa'ma, it heard it (186.3); atcurtca'ma, he understood him 
(116.6), lit., he heard his own. Comparing this use with the in- 
transitive, just given, it will be seen that they readily pass into 
each other by the addition or subtraction of a subjective prefix. 
Thus wzdcLxe'latck, you raise your neuter object, becomes a£xe'- 
latck, it raises itself ; a^axo'pcam, she hid her own (fern, obj.), 
n^xo'pcam, she (i. e., the feminine object) hid herself; or, on the 
other hand, n/xela, he shook, becomes a/te'xela, he shook his 
own (masculine object); a^xa'skj'amukLpa, I jump headlong into 
water, awEnxa'skj'amukLpa, you throw me (supposing I am your 
relative or slave) into the water ; nwxo'maqt, they fight, afcoxo'- 
maqt, he shot them (members of his own family or his slaves) ; 
mxpo'nit, he hung, afczxpo'nit, he hung his own (masc. obj.) up. 

There are not many cases of the use of x after the subject of 
a half-transitive verb, but those that do exist agree in every re- 
spect morphologically with its use in the intransitive, except that 
a pronominal object follows. In anwanElgu'Litck, you tell me 
(97.10), m is the pronominal subject and n the object with x be- 
tween. Rendered literally this would probably be something like 
" you deliver yourself of information to me." aLxaLk;umLuwa'- 
ketsgox, it hides (itself) in woods to watch for it (199.17), is 
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another example, L being the subject and a second L the 
object. 

The two remaining uses of this prefix, after the second object 
of a transitive verb and the object of a half-transitive, are morpho- 
logically identical. Transitive examples are amLa'jrcgam, you 
take it from her (185.16); Lqj'op aqea'^rax, they cut her head off, 
lit., they cut him from her (16.14); La q° atca'&rax, he took her 
away from him (150.11). Here the reflexive refers to possession 
exercised over the first object by the second. Following the 
object of a half-transitive its use is the same. Laq° ate'^rax, " he 
took them off," means literally his own plural objects were taken 
off from him, and since " he " himself performed the action no 
subject is inserted. 

The relation between these two uses — after the second object 
of a transitive and the object of a half-transitive — is exactly 
parallel with the relation between those after the object of a 
transitive and the subject of an intransitive. amckLxe'\aX.ck, you 
raised it (your own), becomes, when the subject is identical with 
the object, aZ^re'latck, it raised itself ; and here La'q° atete'^ax, 
he took them from him, becomes La'q° a.te'xa.x (110.5), he took 
them off, when the subject and second object become identical. 
Since we have forms where the reflexive is used after the subject 
of a half-transitive, we ought to expect transitive verbs with two 
objects having this prefix between them. So far none have been 
observed ; but as half-transitives of the corresponding type are 
very rare, this is not altogether surprising. 

The reflexive prefix, then, in addition to its purely reflexive 
use has a possessive function. The possessor is indicated by 
the subject or the second object of the transitive and the object 
of the half-transitive ; the thing possessed by the object of the 
transitive, by the subject of the intransitive and half transitive. 
In the subjects of the intransitive and half-transitive the thing 
possessed and the possessor coincide. 
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VI. Prepositional, Adverbial, and Modal Prefixes 
Three prefixes in Chinook convey a strictly prepositional 
meaning : /-, to or for ; n-, into ; k-, on. They always occur in 
company with a second object in the transitive, an object in the 
half-transitive, or an object in the transitive with ki. 

I- has been referred to in a previous section where several ex- 
amples were given. We have also explained the change of / to i 
after o. Further examples of the use of this prefix are: in the 
transitive, atcia'/ax, he did him to her (9.4), amtEni/pa'yaLx, you 
gathered them for me (213. 24), ackLe'/okixax, they two brought 
it to him (29.9), aqtaw/makux, they gave them to them (246.10); 
in the half-transitive, tEn/a'xo-ix, I know them {lit., them to me 
are known; 45.21), La'/oc, it was in her {lit., it to her was; 
71.6), cxana'/ax, they two come to be on me (193. 1), a'e/aot, she 
did (hang) to it (224.15); in the transitive with ki, lxLE/ge'ta- 
tEkca, we will throw (food) to it (174.7), atce'/kikc, he spears him 
(133.6), aqe'/gitgax, they placed him in (107.12). 

The uses of n- and k- will be sufficiently understood from a 
few more illustrations : in the transitive, atcaLEVuya, he put her 
into it (172.6), atcaLE«qa'na-it, he threw her into it (173.6), 
antcawpa'naLx, I jump into her (60 ex.), lit., I jump them two 
(legs?) into her, man^o'tXumita, you will make her stand on me 
(24.13), aqa-i^E'kxol, they put her on him (48.26), acgia^qa'na-it, 
they two put him on her (116. 10), atcLO'^xux, he poured it out 
on them (166.3) > m the half-transitive, sa'«pot, she closed her 
eyes (74.18 ; lit., them two had shut her within) ; nenE»LE'mko-it, 
he flew into my eye (74 ex.) ; ninE'«tctXom, I get out of breath 
(or he leaves from within me ; 96 ex.) ; Lo'£oc, it was on them 
(39.12), aLg-o'tX, she stood on it (191.20) ; aLE'n£atka, it comes 
flying above me (37 ex.) ; in the transitive with ki-, atca^ge'tge, he 
covered her {lit., he put on her ; 84 ex. K.), aL6fotge'kxo-it, it 
covered them. No cases of n- in the transitive with ki- have 
been found. In some instances, — sa'wpot, ninE'wtctXom, aLE'n- 
£atka, — the prefix cannot be literally translated into or on, but it 
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is evident that the idea of something within, encompassed by, or 
above, on top of, is conveyed. The eyes are enclosed by the 
lids, the breath gives out from within, the bird is on in the sense 
of being above the speaker. 

Six prefixes may be classed as adverbial : gEl-, which indicates 
purpose, gEm-, which conveys an idea of proximity or companion- 
ship, X-, " on the ground," kj-, " over and over " or " around and 
around," t.'o-, "good," t-, toward speaker. In distinction from 
prepositional prefixes this set does not necessarily refer to an ob- 
ject expressed within the verb. A few examples will illustrate 
their use better than any description, but it must be borne in 
mind that scarcely one can be uniformly translated into English 
by the same set of words. 

Examples illustrating the use of — 

gEl- : iam&e/o'tga, I shall keep for you (128 ex.) ; aLgi^'/cxEmx, 
it sings for him (260.17) ; atce'/fe/oya, he went to seek him (175.24) ; 
amsgang-^/6'tka, you shall keep her for me (154.5) ; aqa-i^Vtcim, they 
struck heron him for (a purpose) (65.16) ; niL^i/a'xo, I shall do him 
with it for (a purpose) (24.8) ; naLg-^/o'ya, she went to get it (224.21) ; 
na-i.g-sVtcax, she leaves for his sake (250.14) ; nxa^/o'kLa, I shall be 
carried to her for (a purpose) (208. ex.). 

gEm-: ni^-fwto'ma, I shall accompany him (248 ex.) ; aqi.gum- 
o'tXuit, they stand near it (238.4) ; LamgEmo'ktia, I shall pay it to you 
(24.8) ; a.qiLgEmo'kt\X, they pay him to it (261.26) ; na-Lfezw'tXuit, she 
stood in him (near by) (129. n) ; aLxaLg-s'w'apkax, she steamed her- 
self (239.27). 

X-, "on the ground" : e'Xoc, he is on the ground (39.18) ; a'Xoc, 
she is on the ground (191. 15) ; o2fo'La-it, they are dead (17.2), lit., 
they are placed on the ground. 

-£/-, " over and over " or " around and around " : anEx^/e'niako, I 
roll him up (6$ ex.) ; ania'^/Ematco, I throw him headlong into water 
(60 ex.) ; na'e^/ElapXuite, she fell down (headlong) (154.1). 

tld; " good " or " well " (cf. it/o'kti, " good ") : e2//'<5'cgam, hold 
him fast (or good) (44.15) ; itsE7A?xotskin, I am a good worker (/«'/., 
my good workings ; 69.11). 

t-, toward speaker: akLe7k"qam, she brought it (124.24); atce'- 
/k u tc!am, he brought him (to the house ; 175.12,13) ; mE/ga'lEmam come 
and bring her (172.15); aLE'nka^ka, he comes flying above me (37 ex.). 
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In use, — see the last example given, — adverbial prefixes are 
placed between prepositional prefixes and the stem. 

Reflexive forms of gEl- and gEm-, especially the former, are 
very common, and their use may be further illustrated. As might 
be expected they are practically confined to the intransitive and 
half-transitive. Examples illustrating the use of — 

xeI- : nxs/to'ma, I accompany (i. e., I come along for myself ; 
3. 131) ; nixs7kLa'ta-it, he remained awake (108.10) ; naxE7 E oko, she 
awoke (for herself ; 186.10) ; nax-e'/ta, she left (for her own purposes ; 
250.10) ; cxEM'qta, they two meet (171 ex.) ; ac^^/ka'yu, they two fight 
(16.13) ; naL^a'/ax, it becomes (i. e., she makes it for herself ; 267.2) ; 
nicxe'/uktco, they two let him fall (i. e., he fell from them two ; 127.5) ; 
na-i^f'/giLx, he made fire (176.16), or, "she burns for himself"; 
naLxs'/qamx, it shouted (46.21), or, she shouted for itself ; aLa'^a/tciam, 
she combed herself (13.2), or, it combed for herself ; nana^Vgamit, I 
strike it into myself (14 ex.). 

xem- : cxutrmW -\tx, two stood close together (228.25) ; n'mxEmt- 
ce'na, I lay it under myself (101 ex.) ; auXd'moik, it stakes him (a bet ; 
30.16) ; riEnx-E'mda., I kill the relative (of an evil doer ; 203 ex.). 

Finally, we have a prefix /- identical in position with the prefix 
/- already considered, but conveying a totally different meaning. 
The verb with this prefix has the force of a potential, and in 
translation is rendered by one of our auxiliaries, may, can, must, 
would, etc. [tslEx atcLa'x,] ' for instance, means, he broke it, 
but tslEx tsLE'/x, he can break it (61.8) ; [nekct ta'lalx aqto'piaL- 
xax,] they do not dig gamass ; nekct ta'lalx qtEVpiaLxax, they 
must not dig gamass (94.15) ; [nekct amta'qamt,] you do not see 
them ; nekct mtE^qEmt, you cannot see them (177.14). So nakct 
taLj tlaya' ne7x means I cannot make him well (199.6,5), nakct 
Lkci/pe'Xunil, she must not blow it up (238.16), e'kta ame'/uwa, 
what can you do? (61.19). Since the potential is not limited to 
any special time, the aoristic sign is usually dropped in presence 
of this prefix. Like the first mentioned t- it displaces 0-. The 
frequent use of nakct in the examples given is due to the great 

1 Forms not actually found in the texts or notes are bracketed. 
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number of these forms in portions of the Chinook Texts dealing 
with tabus, many of which may be consulted on page 238. 

VII. Suffixes 

The Chinook verb may take suffixes of three orders, which we 
shall treat under the following heads: (a) locative suffixes, {b) 
derivational suffixes, (c) generic suffixes. 

Locative suffixes, with the exception of -am, arriving, may be 
treated in pairs, as follows : -pa and -//, -wulXt and -tcu, -Lx and 
-ptck, -ako and -e. They indicate the various directions in which 
a motion may take place. 

-pa and -pi are almost exact equivalents for our words out and 
in : ayo'epa, he went out (64.19), aho'p/, it entered ; atco'kt/tf, he 
put them out (42.8) ; ne't//a, he came in (67.9) ; atcio'ti/«, he 
dipped him out (125.7); ne'cko//, he went in (167.18). -p! is 
found mainly with some form of the verb to go. 

-wu/Xt 1 and -tcu are also nearly exact equivalents for our ad- 
verbs up and down, either in the sense of up into the air and down 
into the earth, or in that of up and down a stream : ayoe'wilX, he 
went up (17.1); ne'ltco, he descended; ayugo'wulX, he flew up, 
(81 ex.) ; aLoe'luk&ra, it fell down (177.21) ; and'tctuwu/X, I ascend 
a river (in a canoe ; 134 ex.) ; niu'La'emitata?a, I will let it down 
(46 ex.). 

-Lx and -ptck have no equivalents in English ; -Lx is used of a 
motion from a closed or shut-in place to an open one, from woods 
to an open prairie, from woods or houses to a beach, from a beach 
to the open sea, from the sides of a house to the center ; -ptck ex- 
presses motion in the opposite direction — the idea is perhaps 
best conveyed by our expressions " to the open," " to cover." 
Examples are : a'yoLx, he went down to the beach (38.9) ; a'Lu- 
ptck, it went up to the woods (176.19) ; tcLo'guiijrat, he had car- 
ried it down to the beach (95.11) ; no'ptcgEx, she went up to the 
trees (92.2); amiala'maijr, you threw him into her (1 18.19); 

1 The / is difficult to distinguish. 

AM. ANTH. N. S., 2 — 15. 
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ayo'Xuni/fc^ax, he drifts ashore (261.5) ! a'yui^f, he went to the 
middle of the house (60.10) ; ayb'ptck, he went to the sides of the 
house (60.13). -Lx is used much less frequently than -pick. 

-ako and -e ' can usually be translated exactly by the English 
words around and across : nexLd'ko, he went around him (88.24) ; 
aLixania'^x, he rolls blanket about himself (24.22) ; nix*Ena'- 
nako, he turned around (162.10); aLauwea'ytf^-it, he enclosed 
them (50 ex.); na-i'kutct/, she crossed (74-S) ; anigElge'xax/, I 
shall swim across (217.11); nikatkja'ya-z. I haul across (37 ex.) ; 
nigE'lkokQ-z, I wade across from here (37 ex.). 

The suffix -am indicates that a thing is accomplished, that one 
has arrived at a certain point. We frequently find a verb of mo- 
tion followed immediately by the same verb with the suffix -am. 
The second then means that that motion is accomplished. In 
line 5, page 74, we find nai'kotcte, na-igo'tctaw, she crossed, she 
got across. So atct6'kct#;w means he arrived to see them (47.17); 
atci 'tkiam, he arrived bringing him (26.6) ; a.yo'Lxam, he arrived 
at the beach (23.23) ; acxalge'taqtawze, they arrive to meet it 
(275.20). In aqLgaV»z, it is met (117.24), and niXata'kdm, I 
return (35 ex.), -am is changed into -om after a k-sound. 

After /, n, and the vowels this suffix appears as -mam : Lga'lE- 
mam, go and take it (25.26) ; e'XtkinUmam, go and find him 
(25.14); aL,Xatgo'mam, it got home (69.23); aLguguixe' mam, it 
invited them (98.19) ; atcmgona! mam, he reached the smoke-hole 
to open it (226.4). 

The derivational suffixes are at the same time more important, 
more interesting, and more obscure. Two of them it has been 
found impossible to define with accuracy, and the others present 
no such simple problems to the English translator as the locative 
suffixes just considered. These suffixes are -x, -a-it, -a-itx, -im 
(or -Em), -I, -L, and -tck, all of which convey some idea of the fre- 
quency or duration of an act. 

-x is the suffix used to indicate that anything is customary or 

1 These two suffixes are paired for convenience only ; both occur in the same word. 
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usual. It will thus be found throughout large sections of the 
texts where customs and rites are treated. aLxEl'o'ko means she 
awakes, but aLxE'l'okujr, it is customary or usual for her to awake 
(238.2); nugo'go-im, they say (128.4), nugo'go-imjr, it is custom- 
ary for them to say (266.5) ; aqL'Elge'memtonur, it is customary 
for them to pay it (204.14); aqexe'nxajr, it is customary for them 
to place him upright (48.3), etc., etc. The usage is very distinct. 

-a-it marks continuity of condition or position. It signifies 
that the state of an object is one continuing through an indefinite 
period of time : ayo'lM-it, he sits there (i. e., continues to sit ; 
212.16); yakqk'na-it, he (rope) continues to lie there (104 ex.); 
naktca'xa-zV, she continues to wail (275.2). The following, aLo'- 
cko-it, it is hot (174.13); mko's l u-it, you are pretty (12.12); ayo't- 
xu-it, he stood (193. 1), have the same suffix, a being simply 
changed into o or u after the k-sounds. 

-a-itx is usually translated in the texts by the word " always," 
but more strictly it indicates what is habitual : antcoe'walx'tEm- 
a-itx, we habitually climb (a pole, etc. ; 48.1) ; z.tk\o\z!\^ r \a-itx, 
they habitually went digging (roots; 74.18); qsgEmoptca'lalEma- 
itx, they two used to lead you by the hand (117.8) ; ayo'tXu-ita- 
itx, he always stood (109.2) ; ayoLa'-ita-zfor, he stayed habitually 
(127.2). It might perhaps be suspected that this suffix is nothing 
more than a combination of the two preceding, but whatever its 
origin it is now entirely independent, as is clearly shown by our 
last two examples, xyo\A'-ita-itx and ayo'tXu-ita-itx, where a-it 
and a-itx occur together. Its relationship with x is very close, 
yet what is habitual with one man or a body of men may not be 
customary among the whole people. 

The suffix -im (or -Em) is a frequentative indicating that an 
action is performed at several distinct times. It recalls, some- 
what, -ma, the distributive suffix of the substantive, ayo', he 
went, becomes with the addition of this suffix ayo'yim, he went 
several times (192.10); [aLge'qLtuq,] it kicked him, becomes 
aLgeqLtu'qo-zV/z, it kicked him many times (68.24). So atcuxo- 
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tce'nan'^wx means "he pressed each with his fist" (98.16); 
atcLEkuXotE'qo-z'wzx, he strewed on each (98.6) ; Lxa'xo-il^wzx, 
it shall become so every time (95.24); aqa-ilga'malt.£wzx, they 
strike her on it several times (202.10). 

-/, like the preceding, is a frequentative, but while the former 
shows that the action is performed several distinct times, and 
often upon several distinct objects, -/ marks the essential occur- 
rence of so many repeated movements as a part of the action 
itself. The actions expressed are, with the first suffix, few and 
comparatively limited, in the second, numerous and unlimited. 
Thus -/ is used of the many waves on the ocean, ugo'la/, surf 
(92.1); the many steps in walking, oxowa'yo/, the walkers (i. e. 
quadrupeds; 60.4); the many strokes of the wings in a bird's 
flight, ktgE'ka/, birds {lit., the flying ones ; 60.05). Other cases 
are anio'lE/, I bend him often (114 ex.); agilge'xo-i/, she boiled 
much (68.19); nekLxe/, he crawled about much (70.24); giLa'ki- 
kEla/, the seers (those always seeing; 197.15). 

Sometimes -n is used instead of -/, in obedience to the phonetic 
tendency already noted. Thus we find oXun/«, she was drifting 
about (223.10), instead of oXuneV; niXE'nkon, he ran about 
(127.13); akso'pEnaw, she jumps about (192.13); aqtome'tcki«, 
they find them by looking about (229.17). 

Closely related to -/ and continually occurring in conjunction 
with it is a third frequentative suffix -L. The exact meaning and 
use of this are still obscure. At different times it may be trans- 
lated by the adverbs much, often, continually, completely. Ex- 
amples are atcEmcgEle'moi, he invites you much (127.9); 
aqLgElga'xo-iZx, he is asked often to do (his work ; 240.24), and 
with -/ or -n, mEnxko'/z'z, you pass me often (122 ex.) ; oxusga'/z'£, 
they play much (17.4) ; Lgitsga'/z'z, she took often (264.9) ; 
acgia'qcimEwj'z, they two bit him all over (26.3) ; Lkcitpe'Xuwzi, it 
blows him up (238.16) ; tcupEna'«*z, he jumps much (1 1 1 ex. K.) ; 
nao'yEwz'z, she stays (or camps) continually (275.3). 

When combined with the suffixes -/ (or -n) and -ako, or -/ 
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and -pa, some remarkable phonetic changes are introduced. 
Thus the final of -ako and a of -pa are dropped, -L taking their 
places, and not infrequently the a of -ako changes to 0, while k 
itself is apt to deepen into q : atcugua'/a^i, he recognized her 
(157.9) ! noxoexela'/«^7, they mix continually (132 ex.) ; qtcEnga'- 
luqL, the one who always went first (89.5), illustrate the changes 
with -/ and -ako ; aLxat E Ema'nE««^7, it is almost extinguished 
(50.26); aLkcikLka'na««£/.x, she steps across (264.14); anuxu- 
k;'ue'niya»«£7, I make a bundle of many things (125 ex.), those 
with -n and -ako ; IzLoWlEpj, she was habitually digging it up 
(153.7); Lote'lipL, it was dripping often (96 ex.), those with -/ 
and -pa. 

Finally, there is a suffix, -tck, of the significance of which we 
know still less than of that of the above, but, since it continually 
replaces -/, it would seem to convey a similar or an antithetic 
meaning, and be more naturally included in this group of suffixes 
than in any other. Examples are : xinu'itck, she danced (123.21) ; 
ayuXua'nift:^, he drifted (134.6); nqqe'wa^o, I am paddling 
(134.26); atso'tXu-i'fofc, he made her ready (42.17), perhaps also, 
atcio'lafo£, he lifts him (25.21). 

As generic suffixes, are classed a pair which seem to give some 
distant reflection of our common division of verbs into active and 
passive. They are -amit, " causing," and -x'it, " caused." The 
first of these may be used in the transitive or the intransitive with 
a reflexive ; -x'it only with the intransitive or half-transitive. The 
latter indicates that the subject receives some action from a source 
not specified in the verb. These two suffixes by no means divide 
all verbs between them like the active and passive voices in Eng- 
lish, and there are few cases where the same stem seems capable 
of assuming both. The following are examples of -amit : mio- 
kjue'matctotfzzVa, you will cause him to be ashamed (75 ex.) ; 
aqa-elg«'#«V, they caused her to be fastened to him (16. 1); aqixL- 
«'»zzVak6, they caused themselves to pass around him (69 ex.) ; 
atcungo'wzzV, he caused her to be carried away (11.5) ; mcxexL«'- 
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mitako, you cause yourselves to be placed around (51 ex.); of 
-x'it : nixEl'ua'jr^V, he gets bent (114 ex.); nuwa'XzY, she was 
pursued (223.10) ; oXo-ina'Xit, they are placed (145.6) ; anuquna'- 
itix'it, I was thrown down (45.5) ; nelga'XzV, he was thrown head- 
foremost (99.25) ; ayagEltce'mEjr'zV, he was thrown against her 
(1 54. 1). 

A word should be said in conclusion on the order observed 
by suffixes when combined. Locatives always come before deri- 
vationals and give place on their part only to the generic suffix 
-amit. When -ant occurs with other locatives it is placed after 
them ; -x'it is always next to the stem ; -/, normally, is before all 
other derivationals, then comes -L, -a-it, or -tck, followed by -int. 
Next -a-itx or -x may be inserted, and at the end the temporal 
suffixes -a and -/. The locative e-, across, is always last and is 
never found in combination with derivational suffixes except -x. 
These statements have reference only to the general order of 
suffixes, and it is not to be supposed that a whole series will be 
found in any one form. a.ntco-e'zvdlx't£nta-itx, we continually 
climb (48.1), where we have the locative -wdlx't (equivalent to 
-wulXi), up, followed in succession by the derivationals -Em and 
-a-itx, gives the common order with three suffixes. Also note 
nikhxe'lai-Ent-a-itx, he crawls about much (94.23), and aLlnolaVE- 
pLa-itx, they habitually go digging (74.18) ; z.yb'p\am, he entered 
(58 ex.). A final /, whether the suffix or a part of the stem, is 
usually doubled before other suffixes. 

VIII. Mood 

The indicative may well be considered the normal mood of 
every Chinook verb, and its use is illustrated by nearly all the 
examples given. The potential is differentiated from this by the 
insertion of a prefix (-, but as its use has been fully explained in 
section VII, all that remain to be examined are the imperative 
and two participles. 

In both -transitive and intransitive the imperative lacks the 
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aoristic sign a- and the verbal prefix 0-. The intransitive changes 
no further: -amJ'La-it, you stayed (11. 13), m£'La-it, stay! (15.13); 
tf^'tXu-it, he stood (184.20), m£'tXu-it, stand ! (15.6) ; — and the 
same is true of the transitive verb when the command is ad- 
dressed to more than one person : [mckLwcga'ma,] you (pi.) shall 
take it ; mckft'ckam, you (pi.) take them ! (271.20) ; mckLxe'latck, 
raise it! (50.21); mcixLa'ko, go around him (138.15). When the 
command in the transitive is addressed to one person, however, 
the first pronominal prefix is dropped : [amE'ctok ur i], you (sing.) 
carried them two away, cj'k u ia, carry them two away (262.2) ; 
[amio'cgam,'] you took him, e'cgam, take him! (44.10); [amLga.'- 
lEmam,] you went and took it, Lga'lEmam, go and take it ! (25.26). 
The presence of a second object — e. g., ia'lot, give him to her! 
(90.6) — makes no difference. 1 Half-transitive imperatives simply 
drop the aoristic prefix : LEmcxE'ltcam, comb yourselves (138.5) ; 
amxE'lgiLx, make fire (149. 11), L and a being the respective sub- 
jects, mc and m the objects. It not infrequently happens that 
the future is used where we should employ an imperative ; as, 
for instance, mEtocka'mai, take hold of them (lit., you shall take 
hold of them; 13.1). 

The participles are the passive participle, formed by prefixing 
*-, and the active participle, which takes g-, k-, or q-. In the former 
i- is immediately prefixed to the verb stem, and though suffixes, 
especially -/, frequently appear at the same time, they are not es- 
sential. From [aga'yujstx, she carried him (43.26), is derived 
/ctxul, load (61 ex.) ; from [aqio'JtcXam, they boiled him (46.7), 

1 This omission is perhaps to be correlated with that noticed in treating the indirect 
object where we said that, when the subject is in the first person singular and the ob- 
ject in the second, the subjective prefix is omitted : tamElo'ta, I will give them to thee 
(15 ex.) ; LamgEmo'ktia, I pay it to thee (24.8). Probably it seemed natural to the 
Chinook, when two were conversing and one spoke of doing something to or for 
another, to assume that the speaker himself was the doer without indicating it by the 
pronominal prefix. Perhaps this may have something to do with the failure of n to 
appear in the pronominal combinations ayam-, ayamt-, and ayamc-. In the impera- 
tive under consideration the subject of the command would generally be singular and 
could simply be understood. In duals and plurals the subjective prefixes would then 
be introduced for definiteness. 
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ztcxa'mal, boiled food (63 ex.) ; from [atcLo']tena, he killed it 
(23.22), /tf'kjetenax, what he killed (94.4). The last, it will be 
seen, inserts k/e, a common phenomenon in the formation of 
participles, as instanced in the discussion of ki, section V, and 
takes the masculine possessive prefix ia-. This participle, in fact, 
is treated exactly like a masculine noun, and may take all its 
possessive prefixes. We have ictd'ctxol, her load (75.8), as well 
as #*ctXul ; zVa'tcEXmal, what they had boiled (or their boilings) 
(46.22), as well as ztcXa'mal. We seem to have a few instances of 
passive participles of other genders : X^a'pona, what they 
brought to her (249.9) > ^keme'mtom, what they had received 
in pay for curing (150.12) ; <y«'tuwanXa, the one he was racing 
against (48.10). 

The active participle is formed in two different ways : first by 
prefixing k-, g-, or q- to a substantive or a verb-stem, preceded by a 
possessive prefix, or secondly by prefixing one of the same letters 
to a verb, in place of the sign of the aorist. Thus the stems 
•ckewal, -kEl, -kanate, -IXam, to walk, to see, life, people, may be 
built into the participles gitd'ckewal, travelers {lit., those possess- 
ing walking powers ; 259.23) ; gitd'\s\kE\a\, the seeing ones (those 
possessing seeing powers ; 196. 1) ; giLd'Xanate., those having souls 
(199.9) ; gitd'lEXam, the people of a town (or those possessed of a 
town ; 248.1). Examples of the second method of forming active 
participles are: klkex, being (261.29), from Lkex, it is: ^tgE'kal, 
birds (60.5), from tgE'kal, they fly ; ^Lkto'tx, the one who gives 
them away (255.3), from aLkto'tx, it gives them away; ^LkLa'x, 
the one who did it (202.9), from aLkLa'x, it did it. 

IX. Verb-stems 

Although the stems of many Chinook verbs are not clearly 
defined, they seem to have consisted normally of a single vowel 
sound or a small group of consonants : -0, to go ; -a, to pursue ; -tX, 
to stand ; -tk, to put ; -kct, to look, etc. In several cases the stem 
is an onomatopoetic element, which is also employed indepen- 
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dently: nugugue'sto^joamX, they go to war (270.1) ; staqjgia'xo, 
war she will make on him (116.25); atctupe'JToA^/, he blew them 
away (25.14); Xue'Xue agE'Lax, blow {or breathe), she did it 
(213.13); ackLf/mEnf, they two dived (47. 12); LjEmE'n atca'x, into 
water he sent her (162.20). The use of onomatopoetic elements as 
invariable verbs accompanied by a modifiable auxiliary is much 
more common than as stems with pronouns directly prefixed. 
Indeed, this is one of the marked features of the language, and 
requires considerable illustration. " To go " is the accompanying 
auxiliary in one or two places : LjEla'p ayo', he went under water 
(14.16) ; but almost universally it is " to do " (atca'x, he did, etc.), 
or the reflexive form (ne'xax, he became). A selected list of ex- 
amples follows : Laq aqe'cxax, they took him away from them 
two (45.9) ; tsjE'xtsjEx aLga'yax, it split him up (45.19) ; tuwa'X 
nO'xdx, it became light (45.27) ; tcXup a'Lax, it was extinguished 
(51.3); tcXEp ne'xax, he began to hesitate (Jit., he became hesi- 
tant ; 28.1) ; wax ike'x, blossom they {lit., he) did (165.26); kfa'ya 
ne'xax, he became nothing (29.10); qxul atce'lax, he hung him 
on him (27.16); Ljap atcia'x, he found him (139.23); ta'menua 
aLxa'x, he gave up (139.26). The number of illustrations 
might be multiplied almost indefinitely. Doubled onomato- 
poetic stems — tsjE'xtsjEx, split in pieces — convey a frequen- 
tative meaning. Many substantives are also used in this 
way : tXut nQ'xdx, smoke they got (i. e., it became smoky; 45.22) ; 
Lka'pa aLi'xax, snow it became {or it snowed; 45.1); Lqa'kxul 
aLi'xax, hail it became {or it hailed; 25.9); and again they are 
often used, like onomatopoetic words as verbal stems: o'utca, 
ear (5 ex.), noxuwi' 'tcatk, they listen (275.18) ; i'kta, thing(ii7.n) ; 
iamkEmo' ktia, I pay thee (24.9) ; o'kumatk, baton (191. 12), naui- 
Xe'matk, I beat time with a baton (27 ex.) ; naua'-itk, net (95.23), 
nixeajaroa'-^emama, I will make net (100 ex.); Lqetcame'te, 
comb (13.20), &LEnax&'\tciam, I comb myself (8 ex.); o'pXa, al- 
der-bark (66.21), nUaXd'pXa, I dye in alder-bark juice (125 ex.); 
ta'ta, uncle (9.16), amEna'/a/a, I. am your uncle (23.26). 
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Some Chinook verbs form the singular and plural from entirely 
different stems: io'c, he is there (219.7), oxoela'-itx, they are 
there (153.10) ; nagE'tcax, she cried (40.3), noxoe'nem, they cried 
(139.18); ayo'maqt, he was dead (275.1), nuxo'La-it, they were 
dead (41.25); atcia'wa £ , he killed him (228.18), atctote'na, he 
killed them (11.6). 

Plurals are also formed from the singular by dieresis of the 
stem, as nixa'latck, he rose (38.9), nuxu/a'j/«tck, they rose 
(127.14); nax e o'tam, she went to bathe (13.2), lx £ o'j/«tam, we go 
to bathe (174.3) ; ania'gl'o'La, I put a long stick on (something) 
(104 ex.), antiklV'jwLa, I put many sticks on (something) 
(104 ex.) ; nau'itck, she danced (123.21), mcXEluwa'^atck, you 
(pi.) dance (36 ex.). 

Where English would require verbs or adjectives, substantives 
are frequently employed in Chinook. Instead of " he fell sick," 
the expression is a'yatda nixa'lax, his sickness came to be on him 
(125.3) ; instead of " he was poor " (or unfortunate), La'xauyam, 
his poverty (or misfortune) (234.15); instead of " the mother of 
you two is bad," LEmt-a'naa itca'qj'atxal, your (two's) mother, her 
badness (13.24); instead of "he shot him," ia'ma £ aqe'lax, the 
shooting was done to him (71.8). 

A singular phenomenon is the personification of purely bodily 
states or actions which are then represented as acting upon the 
person who experiences or performs them. What with us is 
caused, becomes in the Chinook idea the agent. Thus instead of 
" I am hungry " the formula is o'lo gEna'xt, hunger, she has acted 
on me (70 ex.), instead of " she tells lies," igo'LgEli tcaxt, lies 
have acted on her (167.14). 

X. Comparison with the Verb in other American Languages 

The character of Chinook phonetics associates this language 
with those of the northwest coast. It abounds in k-sounds, 
fcatches, fortes, and explosive l's. 
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The verb-stem undergoes few modifications. The absence of 
a close relationship between verbal and substantival stems, and 
the extreme shortness of the former compared with the latter, 
separate it still further from other groups such as Eskimo and 
Sioux. A very few verbs have substantival stems, while verbs 
themselves resemble substantatives only when used as participles. 
One of the most striking characteristics of the language is its ex- 
cessive employment of onomatopoetic elements, especially with 
an auxiliary. Such are rarely found either in Sioux or Eskimo. 
Singular and plural are formed from different stems in a remark- 
ably small number of cases. The language is thus very different 
from most other American languages and stands at the opposite 
pole from Athapascan which even admits of a different stem for 
each person. An equal simplicity appears when we turn to the 
cognate subject of reduplication. Curiously enough this wide- 
spread North American characteristic, usually employed to in- 
dicate distribution, collectivity, or different kinds of plurality, 
reaches its maximum development among the Salish, while here, 
close beside them, it is found only in the names of animals and 
in onomatopoetic stems, as simple duplication. Dieresis of the 
stem may be supposed to make up for this lack, but its use is 
very restricted. Metamorphoses caused by the harmonic law be- 
tween o and u and the k-sounds are almost the only stem changes 
still to be noted. Traces of them are found elsewhere, but the 
phenomenon does not reach anywhere near the same proportions. 
The tendency to elide velars is also peculiar. 

Comparing the use of affixes we find this language again very 
deficient. Setting aside the pronominal elements, Chinook may 
be called a suffixing language, and, insofar, similar to the major- 
ity of American tongues, but the number of such suffixes is very 
limited and the relations indicated correspondingly few. Com- 
pared with the excessive use of affixes in Kwakiutl, Eskimo, 
Tsimshian, and others, nine locatives, seven frequentatives and 
continuatives, three prepositionals, and six adverbials make a very 
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insignificant showing indeed. Moreover, whole series of affixes, 
such as the nominal of Kwakiutl and the instrumental of Atha- 
pascan, Tsimshian, and Sioux, are wanting. Niceties of loca- 
tion, action, etc., which are and must be indicated in many of 
these tongues, are not required in Chinook, but an opportunity 
is afforded for the expression of abstract ideas not permissible 
in them. The causative suffix has here a very limited range 
compared with its occurrence in Sioux. Of the various moods 
expressed by affixes in American languages, Chinook has only 
the potential. Tenses, as for example in the case of Choctaw, are 
usually much more numerous. 

The strong point in Chinook lies, however, in its pronominal 
system, which is developed to a point unapproached elsewhere 
on the continent. The existence of a separate prefix for every 
person of the three numbers, singular, dual, and plural, including 
exclusives and inclusives in the first person dual and plural, is of 
itself far from universal, but here the entirely exceptional presence 
of a sex gender increases the number still further. At the same 
time the number of morphologically distinct subjective affixes in 
the transitive is less than usually occurs. The indefinite subjec- 
tive finds its counterpart in an indefinite objective in Tlingit and 
Haida. The following table shows the possible combinations of 
pronominal prefixes : 

Subj. 1st Obj. 2d Obj. 

Transitive with 1 object - - 

Transitive with 2 objects - - 

Transitive with 1st obj. followed by ki 

Transitive with 2d obj. followed by ki 

Intransitive ----- 

Half-transitive - 

And when one considers that by using the pronominal prefixes 
in the various persons in the transitive with two objects alone, 
about two thousand combinations can be formed, some idea is 
obtained of the great efficiency of the system. The employment 
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of a second objective prefix, and the use of the half-transitive, 
seem to be extremely rare on this continent. 

Nominal sex gender is another striking peculiarity of Chinook. 
Traces of it are found elsewhere in North America among the 
Salish, the Chemakum, the Iroquois, and the somewhat question- 
able Taensa. The usual distinction between animate and inani- 
mate is found in demonstratives, adjectives, and, originally at 
least, in nouns. There is an almost excessive use of the auxilia- 
ries, to go and to do, especially the latter, but, singularly enough, 
other English auxiliaries such as may, must, can, might, would, 
which elsewhere in America are expressed by affixes, here appear 
as adverbs — qa'doxue, must ; aia'q, can ; qe'xtce, intending, 
qxa'oxaL, cannot — depending on the verb. 

Since the gender of each substantive is always indicated by a 
pronominal prefix, and since, if this substantive happens to be the 
subject, object, or second object of the verb, the relation is ex- 
pressed by a corresponding prefix in the verb itself, the substantives 
really stand in apposition to the verb. Other substantives are 
connected to each other or to the verb by means of the general 
preposition go, or by the use of a possessive prefix. This latter 
method of subordinating substantives is very characteristic of the 
language. The verb is thus the vital center of a Chinook sen- 
tence, about which all else is built and upon which it all depends. 



